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THIS ISSUE 


At the August meeting in Vermont the program of 
the Council for Social Action was defined in terms of 
three specific objectives (see page 30 of this issue of 
Social Action). One of these is Labor Organization. 
Since the A. F. of L. is meeting in convention in At- 
lantic City, N. J. during the early part of October, the 
major portion of the current issue of Social Action is 
devoted to the problems of organized labor. 

Future issues of Social Action will emphasize other 
objectives in a similar way. Each number will contain 
one full-length article relating the churches to the ob- 
jective under discussion. 

We invite the comments of our readers. 


—HUBERT C. HERRING. 


The Church and Labor Organization 
® by Alfred Schmalz 


What part can churches play in the industrial struggle? 
What part ought they play? 


There are some people who say that the industrial strug- 
gle is no affair of the churches at all. The churches, they 
believe, exist to deal only with the inner spiritual life. 
Meanwhile labor largely remains outside the churches ap- 
parently manifesting little interest in a religion which aims 
to save men’s souls but leaves the problem of daily bread un- 
touched. The people who believe that soul-saving is the 
churches’ only obligation to humanity must remain content 
with churches which the workers not only do not attend 
but to which they are utterly indifferent, if not hostile. 


Here is a basic fact for churchmen to realize—labor is 
not adequately represented in our pews. And why? Be- 
cause the worker feels that the churches are not relating 
the Christian gospel to his needs. He has learned that the 
churches are generally absent when the struggle is on for 
higher standards. And worse yet, he feels that the neu- 
trality in industrial conflict, so widely proclaimed by the 
churches, turns out in practice to be a support to the pow- 
ers arrayed against him. 


The question is: what can church people do to correct 
this condition? How can we prove to the workers that the 
gospel of Jesus has definite meaning in terms of satisfying 
their needs? How can we actually express the idealism of 
Christianity in the midst of industrial conflict? 


First, we must educate church people in the realities of 
industrial conflict. 


Unfortunately, many people are screened from the labor- 
capital conflict by their middle-class business and social 
environment. They are utterly unaware of the intense 
struggle for better standards of living that goes on in the 
world of the workers. Secure in their homes, having a 
fair amount of the good things of life, they do not sense 
the tragic reality of conflict between workers and owners 
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in industry. But if we are to face the labor problem intelli- 
gently, we must recognize that conflict is a basic reality. 
To many people the expression “class warfare” is ob- 
noxious. But the words simply reveal a situation which 
exists. Labor and capital are not living in harmonious 
relations. They are in perpetual conflict. 


The fact that conflict exists is often enough made very 
apparent. When a strike is threatened or actually breaks 
out, people can see that real peace does not exist. And 
when a labor dispute leads to violence and rioting, with 
the often consequent destruction of property and life, the 
community sees a rather ugly situation exposed. It will 
not do to speak unctuously of the brotherhood of workers 
and owners. The fact is that our industrial world is a 
world of conflict where powerful interests collide. 


We say this without any desire to paint a dark picture 
but simply to be realistic. Church people all too lightly 
think of the industrial struggle as a pink-tea affair, easily 
soluble in Christian love. But an industrial society in 
which the interests of property owners are pitted against 
the interests of wage-workers will not be transformed 
into a kingdom of peace and justice simply by an exhorta- 
tion to brotherly love. 


SECONDLY, the churches can show their interest in the 
problems workers face by creating an opinion among church 
people in support of labor’s right to organize, to bargain 
collectively, and to strike. 


Were there no real conflict in industry, workers would 
not need to organize in order to bargain collectively, or to 
strike. But love and brotherhood do not rule. The indi- 
vidual worker cannot depend upon pure goodwill for jus- 
tice. He has come by experience to discover that his ad- 
vancement depends upon effective organization with his 
fellow-workers. ; 


This necessity for labor organization needs still to be 
urged upon the churches, even though for over 25 years 
the churches—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish—have offi- 
cially declared for the right of employes (and employers) 
to organize. In its 1935 Labor Sunday Message the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches pointed out again “the basic im- 
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portance of organization.” Without organization the work- 
er is helpless. 

Organization means collective rather than individual 
bargaining. “Much has been written,” writes Bishop 
O’Hara of the Roman Catholic Church, “concerning free- 
dom of contract and the importance of allowing each man 
to bargain for himself. After a long and painful struggle, 
the working man has realized that there is no equality of 
bargaining power when the individual workman is pitted 
against the large employer... Tio speak of freedom of con- 
tract between the individual employe, whose family may 
be on the verge of starvation, and the modern accumula- 
tion of capital that seeks to employ labor, is simply gro- 
tesque humor.” Workers must be supported in their right 
to bargain collectively through persons freely chosen by 
themselves to represent their interests. Employers are so 
organized. Labor must be so organzed. Only thus can 
there be democracy and justice. 

The right to strike is, of course, a fundamental human 
right. The strike is, furthermore, the only weapon that 
the workers possess. To bring pressure to bear upon the 
employer, they must be able to withhold their labor; they 
have no other means of coercion. Church people don’t like 
this way of doing things. We must recognize, however, 
that workers by threatening to strike or by actually strik- 
ing have won gains that they would not otherwise have 
received. 

But what about the violence that often accompanies a 
strike? We should bear in mind the fact that a strike is 
not necessarily violent, and that the violence which occurs 
is not always caused by the strikers. All too much of the 
rioting which occurs during strikes is caused by the police 
and the militia, by company guards, and by employers 
themselves who in the face of a tense situation often insist 
upon keeping their factories open with strike-breakers. 
Violence is a tragic factor in many labor disputes. It is not 
to be condoned. But in all honesty we must see the whole 
picture. Capital is as much to blame as labor for the vio- 
lence which flares up in industrial conflict. 

The churches ought, then, to support labor in its right 
to organize for collective bargaining and its right to strike. 
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This support will not and cannot mean that the churches 
throw their full support behind every labor organization, 
every labor cause, or every strike. Each concrete situation 
must be met on its own merits. And in the end the workers 
do have to carry their own burden in the struggle for social 
justice. But the churches will show where they stand. 


THIRDLY, churches should show their interest in workers 
by continuous effort to safeguard the constitutional guar- 
antees of free speech, free press, and free assemblage. 

This is highly important, because whenever industrial 
conflict becomes’ acute the civil liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution need special protection. If martial law is 
declared, all such freedom at once goes. But even when 
no troops are present, every effort is often made to prevent 
the workers from using democratic processes. Frequently 
mass meetings of strikers are prohibited, strike leaders are 
arrested on trumped-up charges, strikers are beaten up by 
police or vigilantes, picketing is declared unlawful. 

The price of freedom is eternal vigilance. If we would 
protect our own freedom, we must see that freedom for all 
is assured. In industrial conflict passions run high. And 
men of power are easily tempted to suppress civil liberties 
in order quickly to gain their ends. It is highly impera- 
tive, therefore, that the churches, believing in freedom and 
democracy, should throw the weight of their support to 
the protection of the constitutional rights of free speech, 
free press, and free assemblage. 

In the 1935 Congress two bills of major importance, both 
aimed to restrict civil liberties, were introduced. Both 
failed of passage, but remain as threats to democracy. The 
Tydings-McCormack Military Disaffection Bill and the 
Kramer Bill, as they are popularly known, were born out 
of hysteria over communism. But while both were directed 
ostensibly against communists, they could easily be used 
to restrict the activities of labor on the pretext that work- 
ers were advocating or inciting the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by violence or force. Under the Tydings-McCor- 
mack Bill anyone protesting the use of the National Guard 
in a strike situation might be liable to punishment. Under 
the Kramer Bill any persons considered to be “undesirable 
agitators” might be subject to prosecution. 
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In its annual report the American Civil Liberties Union 
writes, “On the whole it (1935) has been the toughest 
year’s work in the fifteen years of the Union’s history.” 
There is a widespread campaign on foot to suppress politi- 
cal and economic minorities. The churches must help on 
every occasion to protect our constitutional freedom. 


Labor unions are not perfect organizations. Nor are all 
workers unselfish. An impartial observer must be honest 
in pointing out that unions often suffer from bureaucracy, 
misguided leadership, racketeering, communism, internal 
dissension, thirst for power. Yet unionization alone points 
the way to a democratic organization of industry. It is 
the foundation upon which workers can build their hope 
for a world characterized by justice and equity. 


Thus says the Lord, 

For three transgressions of Israel, 

And for four, I will not turn it back; 

Because they have sold the innocent for silver, 

And the needy for the sake of a pair of sandals. 

And they trample upon the heads of the poor, 

And they turn the humble from the way. 
—Amos 2:16-7 


Therefore because you trample upon the weak, 
And take from him tribute of his wheat, 
Though you have built houses of hewn stone, 
You shall not dwell in them; 
Though you have planted pleasant vineyards, 
You shall not drink their wine. 

—Amos 5:11 


The Lord will bring an indictment 

Against the elders and princes of his people: 

“Tt is you that have ravaged the vineyard— 

The plunder of the poor is in your houses. 

What mean you by crushing my people, 

And grinding the face of the poor?” 
—TIsaiah 3:18-15 
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The Story of a Strike 
@ by Harold O. Hatcher 


On Labor Day one worker was killed and twenty-two 
wounded at the entrance of the Pelzer, S. C. cotton mills. 
They were shot apparently by their own neighbors. 


Three weeks earlier I had visited this mill town to inquire 
about the local strike. Here is its story. 


The mill is said to be owned by four well-known northern 
mills. It has about 1,400 employes. In 1933 some of the 
employes organized a local union of the United Textile Work- 
ers. Others joined a company union called the “Goodwill 
Association.” 


After the NRA was declared unconstitutional, overseers 
in the mill are alleged to have told some of the union mem- 
bers that unless they joined the Goodwill Association they 
would be fired. On July 15, when the fifty-third union 
member was discharged, some 40 workers walked out with 
him, starting the strike. In the days that followed nearly 
all of the 500 to 800 union members joined the strike. 


Governor Olin Johnston, himself a former textile mill 
employe, promptly sent in the National Guard. He made 
an effort to arbitrate the strike but was unsuccessful. 


The strike was an issue which the ministers of Pelzer had 
to face. One of them indicated his position in these words: 
“Ever since that NRA and 7A the workers around here 
have been getting too big for their breeches.” A second 
minister, anxious apparently to teach by example, had gone 
to work in the mill as a strikebreaker. Cots had been 
moved into the basement of his church to accommodate 
workers brought in to break the strike. “While the old reg- 
ulars were holding prayer meetings upstairs,” related one 
striker, “the scabs downstairs were shootin’ craps!” 


To a third minister, who had been in Pelzer less than a 
year, the “duty of the church” was not so clear. “I have 
just one desire,” he said to me. “That is to promote the 
interests of peace and goodwill. But the situation is ter- 
ribly complicated. I believe the union is a good thing, but 
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it has made some bad mistakes. I talked with the mill su- 
perintendent who is a member of my church, but he is de- 
termined in his course. One of the best members of my 
church belongs to the union. When he went out on strike 
with the others an overseer at the mill came and asked me 
not to let him pray in public anymore. If I only had a clear 
conviction about this strike I would gladly act on it.” 


There were two meetings in Pelzer the night I was there. 
I went to both. One was a revival meeting attended by 50 
persons. The other was a union meeting attended by 300 
men, women and children. Being a stranger in the town I 
had to promise union officials that I was not a “communist 
or agitator” before I was welcomed to the meeting. Short 
talks by striking men and women stressed these points: 


1. We must keep our union if we expect any justice from 
the mill. 


2. We must stay within the law and not resort to any 
violence. 


3. We must stand together in the strike against all ef- 
forts to split us. 


Late in August federal conciliators recommended that 
the strike be settled by immediately reemploying all strikers 
who had not been guilty of violence. The union accepted 
the offer; the management rejected it. The Governor, ap- 
parently in disgust, withdrew the National Guard. 


THE LINES ARE DRAWN 


The following day the management offered to reinstate 
all strikers who were not guilty of violence, ‘as soon as jobs 
are available.” The union rejected the offer. The mill 
superintendent states that he then telegraphed the Gov- 
ernor that he feared there would be bloodshed when the 
mills opened the next day. Rumor spread through the 
town that on the following day “the Goodwillers would 
clean out the U.T.W.’s.” Through the night guns were 
fired in various parts of the town. 

The following morning—Labor Day—the mill was to 


open at 6:30. At 6:10 some 300 people were present. | The 
U.T.W.’s were on picket duty. One group of Goodwillers 
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was at the entrance and another group behind the line 
of strikers. 

An automobile bearing strikebreakers drove through the 
picket line. A rock was thrown into it. Shooting broke 
out. A stick of dynamite was set off. Strikers and others 
fled. Shooting began almost simultaneously at another 
unit of the mill a mile away. 

When the smoke from some 500 shots cleared away, one 
striker—mother of two children—was picked up dead from 
a bullet that went in the back of her neck and out her stom- 
ach, fired presumably from the second story window of the 
mill. A watchmaker bringing his son to work was shot 
through the head and died later. Twenty-one others from 
the local union and the company union were wounded, mostly 
with birdshot. Six of the wounded were women. 

The mill did not open. Peace officers finally arrived and 
made 19 arrests for conspiracy and rioting. National 
Guards arrived. Some days later union and mill repre- 
sentatives again came before the Governor. With mem- 
ories of the Battle of Pelzer still haunting them they agreed 
(1) that 75 strikers be reinstated at once and the remainder 
at the rate of 50 per week; (2) that the case of union 
members discharged before the strike and those charged 
with violence be settled by federal arbitrators; and (3) 
that there be no discrimination because of union or strike 
activities. 

e e 


A Baby's Chance To Live 


Figures collected by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Labor Department in seven cities some years ago 
indicate that a new-born baby’s chances of life depend quite 
largely on his father’s income. 

And if he had no income, 211 babies out of each 1,000 
born lived less than one year. 

If he earned between $650 and $850, the death rate of 
babies in their first year was 107 per 1,000. 


If he earned more than $1,250 a year the baby death rate 
dropped to 59 per 1,000. 


High wages, low death rate; low wages, high death rate. 
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“ 
The Greatest of These.....” 
(A Paraphrase of I Corinthians 13) 


If I create wealth beyond the dream of past ages and 
increase not love, my heat is the flush of fever and 
my success will deal death. 

Though I have foresight to locate the fountains of 
riches, and power to pre-empt them, and skill to tap 
et and have no loving vision for humanity, I am 

lind. 

Though I give of my profits to the poor and make 
princely endowments for those who toil for me, if 
I have no human fellowship of love with them, my 
life is barren and doomed. 

Love is just and kind. Love is not greedy and covet- 
ous. Love exploits no one. It takes no unearned 
gain; it gives more than it gets. Love does not break 
down the lives of others to make wealth for itself; it 
makes wealth to build the life of all. Love seeks sol- 
idarity; it tolerates no divisions; it prefers equal 
work-mates; it shares its efficiency. Love enriches 
all men, educates all men, gladdens all men. 

The values created by love never fail; but whether there 
are class privileges they shall fail; whether there 
are millions gathered, they shall be scattered; and 
whether there are vested rights, they shall be abol- 
ished. For in the past strong men lorded it in ruth- 
lessness and strove for their own power and pride, 
but when the perfect social order comes, the strong 
shall serve the common good. Before the sun of Christ 
brought in the dawn, men competed, and forced trib- 
ute from weakness, but when the full day shall come, 
they will work as mates in love, each for all and all 
for each. For now we see in the fog of selfishness, 
darkly, but then with social vision; now we see our 
fragmentary ends, but then we shall see the destinies 
of the race as God sees them. But now abideth 
honor, justice, and love; these three; and the great- 


est of these is love. 
—Walter Rauschenbusch. 


ibe 
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From a Labor Sunday Sermon 
@ By Rev. Alfred E. Cooke, Denver 


“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven” (Matt. 6:10). 


That is a petition from the most familiar prayer in all 
the world. Yet 1 wonder how many of those who frequently 
utter it would really like to have it answered. That the 
will of God should actually be done by all men here on 
earth just as it is done in heaven—what a tremendous, un- 
thinkable revolution that would be! Is that what you 
and I want when we join in that prayer each Sunday morn- 
ing? Dare any of our churches go out and try to put the 
will of God as revealed by Jesus Christ into effect in this 
city and land? 

Listen to the words of Christ: “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another, even as I have 
loved you... Whosoever will be great among you let him 
be your servant ... One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.” Love, Service and Sacrifice—these 
are the cornerstones of our Christianity. Are they pre- 
eminent in the industrial order of today? 


We have been told that self-interest is the wisest and 
safest motive in commerce and industry, that the law of 
supply and demand would solve all our problems and bring 
prosperity and happiness. According to this view, “Com- 
petition is the life of trade.” Profits, dividends and ma- 
terial success are sought after, even at the cost of human 
suffering and sorrow. Such a rule for success as this was 
given by a wealthy American business man: ‘So conduct 
ee business that your competitor will have to shut up 
shop.” 

But these practices are the very denial of that brother- 
hood of man which Christ insisted upon. It is this which 
has led to the “class war’? which dominates the minds of 
multitudes of the workers of today. Often when the work- 
ers have obeyed the law of brotherhood and organized to 
protect human rights, Big Business has locked them out 
to starve or called for clubs and rifles to thrash them into 
submission. Self-interest has thus triumphed over self- 
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sacrifice, and profits have been held more sacred than 
human life. 

There is no doubt that Labor has committed its deeds 
of violence and wrought its outrages as has Capital. Labor 
leaders have been guilty of many of the charges made 
against them including graft, violence, breach of contract, 
and deliberate restriction of output. But everyone can 
see that in the light of Christ’s teaching the balance of 
right and justice has been on the side of Labor. Put any 
hundred employers or directors of Big Business under the 
conditions the wage-workers still endure in certain indus- 
tries, and in a week they will not only have a labor union 
running full blast, but there will be red revolution in the 


very air. 
Jesus said, ‘‘One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.... If any one will be great among you let 


him be your servant.’’ But our industrial system denies 
both statements. It has set Capital and Labor in bitter 
antagonism until, instead of the reign of love and brother- 
hood, we have the reign of hate, the reign of fear, the 
reign of greed. 


MEN ARE MORE THAN MACHINES 


Jesus taught the infinite value of the human soul, the 
supreme worth of human personality. A man is not a thing 
to be bought and sold, or to be driven to the limit of his 
powers until he breaks down or wears out, and then to be 
thrown on the scrap pile. Yet modern industry regards him 
simply as a cog in the industrial machine. If he breaks 
down, he can be much more cheaply replaced than a broken 
cog or spindle in the machine he tends. Jesus once asked 
the leaders of the social order of His day if a man was not 
worth more than a sheep. If He were here today He would 
ask them if a man is not worth more than a machine, or a 
dividend or an investment. 

Instead of love as the motive of the industrial order, 
men have adopted and sanctified the motive of profit. Ac- 
cording to the standards of modern business, the most suc- 
cessful captain of industry is not he who maintains best 
working conditions but he who gets most profits out of his 


enterprise. 
I am well aware that there are many leaders in industry 
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who deplore the evils of the profit-seeking system, and en- 
deavor to carry on their business in Christian fashion. But 
their efforts have been largely crippled and frustrated by 
those evils which are inherent in the system itself. They 
have to compete against businesses with lower standards. 
This almost compels them to adopt low standards. Sooner 
or later they will see the need for lifting our economic sys- 
tem from its basis of selfish, competitive profit-seeking and 
placing it squarely on a basis of cooperative production for 
human needs. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH 


What have the churches to say about all this? Unfor- 
tunately, the workers have largely turned their backs on 
the church of today—the churches and preachers having 
hitherto failed to testify against the injustice and exploita- 
tion of the industrial order. As the Federal Council of 
Churches says in its Labor Sunday Message, “new ways 
must be found” to put a new spirit into the industrial order 
and to bring it into obedience to the will of Christ. 

What’s the use of preaching to people to believe in God 
and obey Him, when the world of industry and business 
where they make their living acts as if there were no God 
at all? When a mother loves, she takes a vital interest in 
the food and clothes and soap and water and living condi- 
tions for her children. Does the Church love? If so, it will 
take a vital interest in food and clothes, wages, houses and 
rents, working conditions and social life, and in freedom 
of soul for the workers. Where is her fierce mother-wrath 
today when her children are exploited in industry, slaugh- 
tered in war and starved by the million in the midst of un- 
paralleled abundance? 


If the Church is going to obey and follow Him whose 
command was “Love one another,” then she must of neces- 
sity condemn and change the present social order. Other- 


wise she must prepare to reap the scorn of men and the 
curse of God in the years that are to follow. 


e e 
“Labor Unions were organized out of the necessities of 


the situation. A single employee was helpless in dealing 
with an employer.”—Chief Justice Taft (257 U.S. 209). 
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“The only subscriptions to Social Action that have been 
secured by laymen were secured by a worker in a factory, 
where members of the union had subscribed to six issues.” 
—A New England minister. 


Senator George W. Norris read various sections of the 
Social Action pamphlet on the Insull Empire before the 
United States Senate in his speech on Utility Holding Com- 
panies June 12th. 
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Wagner Bill Raises Debate 


@ By Katharine Terrill 


The sub-title of the Wagner Labor Disputes Act which 
President Roosevelt signed July 5th gives the key to its 
understanding. It is called ‘““An Act to diminsh the causes 
of labor disputes burdening or obstructing interstate com- 
merce, to create a National Labor Relations Board, and for 
other purposes.” It states further: “Experience has proved 
that protection by law of the right of employees to organize 
and bargain collectively safeguards commerce from injury, 
impairment, or interruption by removing certain recognized 
forms of industrial strife and unrest, by encouraging prac- 
tices fundamental to the friendly adjustment of labor dis- 
putes arising out of differences as to wages, hours or other 
working conditions, and by restoring equality of bargaining 
power between employers and employees.” 


The specific practices which are banned in the law are as 
follows: 


1. Domination or interference with the formation or ad- 
ministration of any labor organization, or financial 
support of such organization. 

2. Discrimination with regard to hire or tenure of em- 
ployment designed to discourage membership in any 
labor organization. 

3. Discrimination against workers who file charges 
against their employers under the Act. 

4. Refusal to bargain collectively with the freely chosen 
representatives of the employees. 


It is important for church people to follow the workings 
of the Labor Disputes Act. It is designed to promote the 
free “flow of commerce” by doing away with practices and 
discriminations which lead to strikes (“certain recognized 
forms of industrial strife and unrest”). In the light of the 
promise and the performance of section 7A of the N.R.A. 
codes, it is pertinent to ask, “How far will this legislation 
protect the rights of workers?” Positions taken by the fol- 
lowing groups indicate what are to be the major issues. 
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National Labor Relations Board: Chairman J. Warren 
Madden in asserting that the “commerce clause” limits 
the action to few disputes says, “a number of unfair prac- 
tices are beyond the law.” 


Industrialists: The American Liberty League, through its 
national lawyers’ committee, holds that the law violates 
the “due process” clause of the Constitution and ruling 
of the Supreme Court.” 


Labor groups: President William Green of the A. F. of L. 
immediately after the passage of the act declared: “This 
legislation will make the workers of the nation economic- 
ally free.” He now says, ““The scope of the act is limited. 
It does not apply to all labor, but is effective only when 
a violation of the legal right of independent self- organi- 
zation would tend to burden or obstruct interstate com- 
merce.” 

Labor groups point out, that under 7A, the growth of 
company-controlled unions far exceeded that of genuine 
labor unions. Since this legislation does not outlaw com- 
pany unions there is no reason to believe that the dis- 
parity will be checked. 

Civil Liberties groups: Recalling the Colt Arms case, 
Dean Jennings and the Newspaper Guild, and the Houde 
case, the American Civil Liberties Union says that “The 
Wagner bill improves the machinery; but we have no 
reason to believe that the pressure of major industrial 
interest that caused the governmental sabotage of 7A will 
not also cause governmental sabotage of the new legis- 
lation ... The bill in effect is an opening wedge to com- 
pulsory arbitration ... The argument that nothing in 
this legislation is harmful to labor’s rights and freedom 
is short-sighted. To distract workers from the main job 
of organization is harmful; to encourage labor to believe 
that it may obtain victories in a government board rather 
than on the picket line is harmful; to create a government 
body that may request suspension of particular strike ac- 
tivities under the tacit threat of swinging public opinion 
against the strikers is harmful; to create among workers 
hopes, proved false by the history of the past two years, 
is harmful.” 
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Philosophy of the Labor Movement 
@ By Frank W. McCulloch 


No great advances have been made by the underprivileged 
save as a result of the mass pressure they have been able to 
develop. A study of the history of industrial reform gives 
little reason for expecting that the rulers of industry will 
freely give up their privileges and profits. Here justice is 
not so much given as taken. It has come to labor only 
partly as a consequence of the pure goodwill of employers. 
As workers have developed power through organization, 
they have won justice. 


Churchmen who deplore the use of the strike as a weapon, 
and who dislike the thought that justice may have to be 
won through pressure, should note how in the current in- 
dustrial scene workers have gained through strikes what 
could probably not otherwise have been won. The recent 
strike of the bituminous coal miners resulted in a wage in- 
crease for that industry of $90,000,000 a year. Only organ- 
ization made that possible. In New York City skilled work- 
ers refused to accept W.P.A. wage scules, which were far 
below the “prevailing wage.” Their strike resulted in an 
upward revision of wage schedules. The New York Herald 
Tribune, commenting on this victory for organized labor, 
made this significant remark, “The schedules set by General 
Johnson are expected to serve as a model for local admin- 
istrators throughout the country, except in those sections 
where organized labor is not strong” (italics ours). 


Industry itself has learned the benefit of organization. 
Its power, often used to oppose any change to the advantage 
of workers, can be successfully countered only by unified 
groups of farmers and of employed and unemployed work- 
ers. It is not “pagan,” as some have said, to build up these 
mass organizations to oppose the protectors of privilege on 
the one hand and misery on the other. It is the most re- 
alistic way for Christians to set in motion the forces which 
have some hope of winning bread, jobs and freedom for our 
self-respecting fellow-men. 
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The Growth of Organized Labor 
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The figures to the left of the bar represent members of the A. F. of L., the 
figures to the right, members of company unions. Each figure equals 
500,000 persons. 


Courtesy: Social Work Today 


One thing that caused the collapse in 1929, say the economists, was the lack 
of purchasing power by wage-earning classes. The chart below shows how 
total wages were reduced another 60 per cent after 1929.. A tenth of this loss 
has been regained. It is largely offset, however, by increases in living costs. 


WAGE PAYMENTS IN BASIC INDUSTRIES 
| 17.2 BILLION 


Each coin represents $1,000,000,000 


8.9 BILLION | 


7.2 BILLION 


1933 1934 
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Negro Workers Stand Together 


Strikes have increased since 1933 as workers have 
struggled for the right to bargain collectively, for shorter 
hours and better working conditions. Negro workers have 
shared in these labor conflicts though proportionately much 
less organized than white workers. 


Negroes joined in the 1934 Textile Strike despite the fact 
that the United Textile Workers made little effort to or- 
ganize the 12,000 textile workers. In the Alabama coal 
fields Negro and white miners showed a marked determina- 
tion not to be separated on the basis of race. Negro miners 
were in the picket lines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Western Kentucky. 


Negro workers have also been active in the following 
strike situations: laundries in New York and Birmingham; 
the garment industry in Chicago and New York; automo- 
bile factories in Michigan and Ohio; and steel mills in Gary, 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 


During 1934, the National Farmers’ Union—organized 
in 1902—voted to admit Negroes to full membership. In 
recent months tenant farmers’ unions have been formed 
in Arkansas and Alabama to which both white and Negro 
sharecroppers belong. At the present time they are en- 
gaged in a strike and are meeting bitter opposition. 


The recent victory of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters is the climax of ten years of struggle. This Negro 
affiliate of the American Federation of Labor has been 
staunchly opposed by the Pullman Company. In the recent 
election conducted by the National Mediation Board among 
the porters, 5931 votes were cast for the A. F. of L. and 
only 1422 for the company union. 


The record refutes the current idea that Negroes are 
scabs, that they will not organize. They can and have or- 
ganized. The lowest economic groups among them have 
shown their willingness to risk their lives to get better 
working conditions. 
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Facts About the A. F. of L. 


When Did It Start? 
1830: First labor unions appeared in America. 
1842: Unions legalized—by Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 
1860-80: Unsuccessful attempts to form national labor 
union. 
1886: American Federation of Labor organized. 


What Is Its Place in the Labor Field? 
382,000,000 wage earners in U. S. in 1934. 
2,500,000 of them in company unions. 
1,600,000 of them in independent labor unions. 
2,600,000 of them in A. F. of L. unions. 
Even though the A. F. of L. represents less than 10% 
of all wage eaners, it represents far more workers than any 
other single organization. 


Whom Does It Include? 

The A. F. of L. is a voluntary federation of self-govern- 
ing unions. 

We list below the largest unions in 1932. Although there 
were at least 137 affiliated unions that year, a majority of 
all A. F. of L. members were in the following 10 organi- 
zations: 


1. United Mine Workers of America ............ 308,300 
2. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 

OMICS Meee 3,05 saeyiencc ss Rade oe ce ronccesestelenee 290,000 
8. International Brotherhood of Electrical 

‘iM fo) gc ee, SE Pe en ere 139,900 
4, American Federation of Musicians ............ 100,000 
5. Hod-Carriers, Building and Common 

EA DOLE Sak UT OM iret as etree steer al slatveesae 90,000 
6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 

Uefa betas tn rr cb verte Seep tre ee a eee 82,000 
7. Street and Electric Railway Employes of 

PA ITION ICA Benes Wal aie Sas REM Tass 81,700 
8. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen ................ 80,000 
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9. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Pa pér=H angered yreccteseceeere sss acute renee rate 79,600 
10. International Typographical Union ............ 76,100 


What Does the A. F. of L. Do? 

1. It assists its affiliates in membership and organization 
campaigns. During 1931 it had 1526 organizers; $139,000 
or 25% of its disbursements were for organizing. 

2. It attempts to mold the various independent labor 
unions into a coordinated labor movement through its pow- 
er to issue and revoke charters. 

3. It works for favorable labor legislation by lobbying 
and campaigning. 

4. It takes part in various strike situations. 


What Problems Does the A. F. of L. Face? 


Its power over affiliated unions is restricted almost en- 
tirely to the issuing or revoking of their charters. This 
power to revoke a charter is used sparingly since in the ex- 
ercise of this right the A. F. of L. could lose more in dues 
than the affiliate would lose in prestige. Thus irregularities 
in some unions are allowed to continue, for example, the al- 
leged involvement of the Teamsters and Butchers Unions 
in the New York Poultry Racket. Lacking legal power, the 
A. F. of L. has depended on the personal power of such 
men as Samuel Gompers (President, 1886-1924), Frank 
Morrison (Secretary since 1896), and William Green. 

The A. F. of L. must reconsider its political methods. 
Since 1906 it has followed a policy of “rewarding its friends 
and punishing its enemies.” Theoretically it is non-parti- 
san. But what usually happens is that most of the parties 
have the active support of some labor leaders. In recent 
months there has been a growing demand from the left in 
favor of official support of a new farmer-labor party and 
a demand from the right that Communists be excluded from 
union membership. Both matters are likely to be warmly 
debated at the forthcoming convention. 

Two types of unions are battling for control of the A. F. 
of L. There is the original type known as the craft union. 
It is usually composed of skilled workers—for example, 
machinists or carpenters. According to this plan the work- 
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ers in a large factory may be divided into ten or more inde- 
pendent unions thus making united action difficult. The 
A. F. of L. was organized by craft unions and over two- 
thirds of its present affiliates are of that type. 


The rise of the factory system and mass production called 
forth another type of union, the industrial union. It brings 
into one organization all the workers of a particular indus- 
try—for example, the United Mine Workers or the United 
Textile Workers. Members of industrial unions are usually 
less skilled, lower paid, and more class-conscious. It is 
urged that labor would have greater bargaining power if 
its 75 national craft unions were merged into a half-dozen 
industrial unions. There are many obstacles to such change, 
for example, the fact that many union officers prefer re- 
maining the head of a little organization to becoming sub- 
ordinates in a big one. Yet circumstances seem to be forc- 
ing the A. F. of L. from its middle class craft character in 
the direction of an industrial workers union. 


The Church and the Union Label 


“All of the high-sounding phrases of social idealism, and 
all the resolutions of the Church in behalf of such a principle 
as collective bargaining, will fall upon the ears of organized 
workers as worse than sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, 
if the Church does not give support to this basic principle 
by the daily exercise of its purchasing power in the buy- 
ing of goods bearing the Union label. If the Church means 
what it says, what a stake it has in the label! The label 
stands for so many of the professed ideals of the Church! 


“Bear Ye one another’s burdens,” admonishes the Church. 
This the Labor Union practices. The Church declares that 
a man is of more value than a sheep—the Union label de- 
mands that human rights be held above property rights. 
The Church inveighs against the sweat-shop—the Union 
label assures you that its goods were not made there. The 
Church decries child labor—the Union label proclaims that 
no child’s life was blighted in making the goods that bear 
it. The Church avows a central interest in the building of 
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NOT ENOUGH FOOD 


| NUMBER OF FAMILIES | WHAT THEY SPENT} 
| IN U.S. IN 1928 FOR FOOD} 


| EACH 1 MILLION FAMILIES EACH $100 
 FICURE fh 5 PERSONS EACH FICURE PER YEAR | 
: EMERGENCY DIET 
SUBSISTENCE DIET 
t ADEQUATE DIET 


Courtesy: Harper & Brothers 
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character which its educators say is developed by the mak- 
ing of choices—the Labor Union gives that strength 
through organization by which a free choice on the part of 
labor is made possible. The Church is a great advocate of 
democracy, and participated in nothing less than a World 
War, to make the world safe for it—strong Labor organi- 
zations help create that industrial democracy, without which 
a political democracy is but a mockery. The Church reaf- 
firms its faith in civil rights—but only by strong and pow- 
erful organization of workers can the rights of free press, 
free speech, and free assemblage—at this hour so flagrantly 
abridged—hbe restored to the American people.” 
—Raymond Sanford, Chicago. 


Will Workers Boycott War? 


@ By Charles A. Thompson 


At the tip of South Africa, in Cape Town, dock workers 
refused on September Ist to load frozen beef for shipment 
to the Italian army in Eritrea. Thus the worker expressed 
his enmity to war. Many labor leaders have long argued 
for the employment of a general strike to stop an interna- 
tional conflict. 


But in Great Britain the imminent Italo-Ethiopian war 
places the labor movement in a dilemma. One school holds 
that the League with its system of sanctions is the only 
effective safeguard against the outbreak of a new world 
struggle. On September 5th the Trade Union Congress 
adopted by a vote of almost 3,000,000 to 177,000 a resolu- 
tion urging the British government in cooperation with 
other members of the League of Nations to employ all the 
means provided by the covenant to prevent Italy’s “unjust 
and rapacious attack upon the territory of a fellow mem- 
ber of the League.” 

A few weeks earlier the labor movement had collaborated 
with church and civic leaders in conducting a great peace 
ballot, in which 12,000,000 votes were cast. In this ballot 
the votes were 5 to 1 for the application of economic meas- 
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ures against an aggressor nation and 3 to 1 for the ap- 
plication of military measures. 


On the other hand, influential leaders like Lord Pon- 
sonby, Labor Party leader in the House of Lords, George 
Lansbury, Labor Party leader in the House of Commons, 
Sir Stafford Cripps and others refuse to back the govern- 
ment in the use of sanctions. They fear that Brtish policy 
will be guided fundamentally, not by the desire to safe- 
guard world peace, but by the interests of British imperial- 
ism and the need to defend in the Mediterranean “the 
lifeline of the Empire.” Sir Stafford Cripps declared: “If 
Socialists were at Geneva they would contribute to peace, 
not by approving sanctions, but by offering the world a 
pooling of their colonial resources and markets.” 


From another angle, what opposition to war may cost 
American labor is indicated by a September 14th despatch 
from Waterbury, Connecticut. It was reported that three 
of the nation’s largest brass and copper rolling mills, which 
supplied much of the material for munitions during the 
World War, have gone on a twenty-four-hour a day basis. 
Machinery for making rifle, pistol, machine-gun and ar- 
tillery shells was being shipped directly to the Italian gov- 
ernment, and rush orders were being filled for special avia- 
tion instruments. 


The American Brass Company was reported as em- 
ploying the largest force of workers in five or six years. 
The Scoville Manufacturing Company, owned by the father 
of former Representative Edward W. Goss, had taken on 
more than 250 skilled workers. The Waterbury Tool Com- 
pany, making airplane equipment, was considering a 70 
per cent increase in employment. 


To employers war orders mean profits. To labor they 
mean an increase in jobs and wages. It will be hard for 
labor to refuse to accept these benefits even though in the 
long run they mean disaster. 


CORRECTION :—The quotation on Page 18 of SoctaL AC- 
TION, September 15, should read, “Japan will absorb China 
or tt wil be stopped by war,” says Peffer. 
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Jobs for CSA Associates 


Every reader of Social Action has a real opportunity to 
express his interest in the work of the Council and to pro- 
mote the cause of world peace by helping to promote the 
Peace Plebiscite. We urge you to assist in the following 
ways: 

1. Consult your minister about the Plebiscite. Ask him 
what his plans are. Volunteer your services. Last month 
he should have received from the Council a packet of Peace 
Plebiscite materials, giving full information. 

2. Cooperate with your minister in bringing the proposed 
Plebiscite before your official boards. Official action by 
responsible church boards will help to rally the entire par- 
ish behind the plans evolved. 

3. Offer your services to a committee specially empow- 
ered to make plans for educating your church in the mean- 
ing and value of the ballot and for conducting the actual 
vote. For detailed suggestions see Social Action for Sep- 
tember 15, the Peace Plebiscite Edition. 

4, Write to the Council for Plebiscite materials for your 
church literature table. Get a wide distribution of these 
among your church organizations. Available materials 
are: 

Social Action, Peace Plebiscite Edition — 2c. a copy. 

The Peace Plebiscite (a six-page leaflet analyzing the 
ballot) —free. 

A Poster, for use on bulletin boards—free. 


WHAT GOOD IS THE PLEBISCITE! 


It makes us think through to our personal convic- 
tion about war and peace. 
It shows that the churches are concerned about war 


and committed to peace. 

It will help form an aroused public opinion against 
war. 

It is sane action which all churches of our fellow- 
ship can engage in unitedly. 
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5. Plan a house to house canvass for the purpose of get- 
ting out the largest possible vote. Enlist the interest of 
your young people’s organizations, using them to collect 
the ballots in the homes. Remember that both members 
and non-members of your parish are to be given the oppor- 
tunity to vote. 

6. Offer your services in helping to record the vote on 
our specially prepared tabulation sheet. Keep one copy 
for your church. Send the other copy immediately to your 
Conference office, which will send it to the Council in New 
York. 

7. See that the results of the voting are made known to 
all the people of the parish. 

8. Give publicity to the Plebiscite in your local news- 
papers, both before and after the balloting. 

9. Keep your committee together to make plans for fur- 
ther education in world peace based on the results of the 
vote. 


10. Keep the Council informed as to your plans. Call on 
us for help. 
e e 


War Tomorrow: Will We Keep Out? 


It is not the business of the Council to sell books. But 
when so fresh and excellent pamphleteering is done as by 
the newest publications of the Foreign Policy Association 
the Council feels impelled to assist their widespread circu- 
lation. 

“Headline Books” is the name of this new series on in- 
ternational affairs. The first issue ‘““‘War Tomorrow: Will 
We Keep Out?” discusses the possibility of American neu- 
trality in view of our entry into the World War and the 
current world situation. It is brief, simple yet adequate, 
and contains a fine lot of picture charts and graphs. 

The Council will fill orders for this pamphlet at the fol- 
lowing rates: 

Single copies (paper cover) 25c. (Board cover) 35c. 
In quantities of 5 or more copies (paper) 18c. each. 

Study outlines and materials for four discussion periods 

are included in the quantity orders without extra charge. 
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Activities of the CSA Staff 


The staff of the Council was enlarged this fall by the 
addition of Mrs. Royal G. Whiting of Weston, Massachu- 
setts, who is to have a large share in developing programs 
of education and action in local Social Action Committees. 


Mrs. Whiting is a graduate of Wellesley College, and has 
had a wide experience in social and educational work. She 
has been active in the YWCA, and is second Vice-President 
of the National League of Women Voters. Mrs. Whiting 
will devote her activities chiefly to the churches in New 
England. 

In mid-summer Alfred Schmalz, minister of Plymouth 
Church, Belmont, Massachusetts, became Associate Direc- 
tor of the Council. Mr. Schmalz is a graduate of Princeton 
University and Union Theological Seminary. He comes 
to the Council after seven years’ experience in the pas- 
torate. Last year he was chairman of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Moral and Social Welfare. 

Mr. Schmalz will assist in the general program of the 
Council, with a major interest in international] relations. 
He will also devote some time to the problem of conscien- 
tious objection to compulsory military training. 

Pamphlets by two members of the staff will be published 
soon, one on Mexico by Hubert C. Herring, the other by 
Harold O. Hatcher on Textiles. Frank McCulloch is 
working in the Chicago area on organizaton of the unem- 
ployed, zoning ordinances, civil liberties cases, and many 
other problems of labor and race relations. Charles A. 
Thomson who is also on the staff of the Foreign Policy 
Association, is consultant on international affairs. Miss 
Katharine Terrill takes care of literature. Orders were 
received from September 20-30 at the rate of 25 per day. 

Within a short time the Council expects to engage the 
full-time services of a man to work in a field where both 
the economic and social problems are acute. It expects 
also to engage a person to work with cooperatives. 

_ At present the major activity of all the staff members is 
the Plebiscite. 
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Council Announces Specific Goals 


Concentration is necessary in order that the work of 
the Council can be effectively done. No social problem 
is outside the field of its legitimate interest, but in order 
that our available energy and funds may not be spread 
thinly, and therefore ineffectively, over too wide an area, 
the Council has defined its present ‘program in terms of 
several specific objectives. They are: 

1. Keep the United States out of war. 

With war threatening, it is of highest importance that 
America should not become involved. We believe that 
really adequate neutrality legislation must be passed at 
the next session of Congress. 

2. Create higher standards of living. 


In an age of plenty the masses of our people are living 
below the standards of reasonable comfort. We believe 
that we must seek to release potential plenty while also 
helping to secure a more just distribution of our national 
wealth. The attainment of better standards of living 
will depend largely, so we believe, upon (a) the organiza- 
tion of labor for collective bargaining, (b) social security 
legislation, such as unemployment insurance and old age 
pensions, and (c) producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives. 
3. Safeguard our civil liberties. 


Democracy can be maintained and used as a vehicle 
for bringing in a better world only if our constitutional 
guarantees of free speech, free press, and free assembly 
are protected. The Council urges our church people to join 
in protecting people of all races, nationalities, political af- 
filiations, and economic philosophy against those who 
would deprive them of their constitutional rights. 

This statement of objectives was fashioned at the 
Fletcher Farm meeting of the Council last August which 
was attended by ministers and laymen from many parts 
of the country. 

Individuals and groups are urged to work with us on this 
program. Future issues of Social Action will provide ma- 
terial for education and action along these lines. 


A Call To Action! 


SUPPORT labor organizations in your commun- 
ity in all intelligent attempts to improve 
working and living conditions. 


CAMPAIGN for the Plebiscite in your church. 
Plan a thorough program of education. 
Organize to get a complete vote. Send 
for materials for your literature table. 


Herndon. Study “The Case of Angelo 
Herndon” which you may obtain from the 
Council. Write Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge of Atlanta, Georgia, urging the re- 
peal of the insurrection statute and the 
freeing of Herndon. 


STUDY the case for American neutrality. Un- 
derstand the forces that may draw us into 
war. Prepare to support stringent pro- 


posals for peace. 


STRENGTHEN the Council by enlisting Asso- 


ciates and subscribers to Social Action. 


“Make Your Convictions Count” 


New Material for Literature Tables 


Introduction to American Trade Unionism, Eisie Gluck. Affili- 
ated Schools for Workers, 35c. ; 
A survey of labor today and types of unions. It deals 
with unions among the coal miners, in the textile industry 
and elsewhere. 


The Worker and the Government, Lois MacDonald and E. 
Stein, 35c. ; 
Discusses courts, protective labor legislation, labor dis- 
putes and the government. 


Strikes Under the New Deal, League for Indus. Democracy, 15c. 
Gathers under one cover, material hitherto scattered in 
various pamphlets and periodicals. It analyzes the rela- 
tions between labor unions and governmental agencies. 


Seeking a New World Through Cooperatives, Carl R. Hutchin- 
son. Methodist Book Concern, 25c. 
Designed for church discussion groups, the material in this 
pamphlet is well organized and supplemented with source 
material. 


Case of Angelo Herndon, League for Industrial Democracy, 10c. 
The facts of the Herndon case presented to show why or- 
ganized labor and friends of civil liberty should aid in 
freeing Angelo Herndon and others from the pre-Civil 
War laws against Negro rights. 


The Angelo Herndon Case, Federal Council of Churches Jn- 


formation Service. Single copies 5c., quantity 
orders 2c. each. 


War Tomorrow: Will We Keep Out? F. P. A., 25c. 
Reviewed on page 28. 


Plebiscite Edition of SOCIAL ACTION 


Orders for the following number of copies have been received 
from individual churches at designated points: 


Cummington, Mass... 300 Wauwatosa, Wis. ...... 200 

Torrington, Conn. .... 250 St. Louis, Mo. .......... 550 

Barrington, R. I. ...... 200 Lincoln, Neb. ............ 150 

Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 200 Lawrence, Kan. ........ 200 

Geneseo, Ill. .............. 135 Oklahoma City, Okla. 150 
e@ 


Orders being received for ballots indicate that churches are 
ordering on the average 90 ballots for each 100 members listed 
in the year book. 181 


